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Xenophobia can be defined as negative prejudice towards strangers. It can also be defined as the hatred of 
foreigners. Psychological resilience is an independent source of resistance and a personality-based tendency to 


mitigate and overcome the effects of a stressful life. Psychological resilience has three dimensions; commitment, 
control, and challenge. A review of xenophobia, in terms of psychological resilience, has not been examined yet. 
This study examines the xenophobic opinions and attitudes of Turkish citizens living in Istanbul against more 
than 4 million immigrants with various legal status in Turkey in terms of psychological resilience. As a result of 
the study, it was observed that psychological resilience did not function as resistance against xenophobia. This 
result is obtained since two of the three factors representing psychological resilience strengthen the xenophobia. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the transition from traditional society to modern 
society, psychological changes that influence human nature 
have been occurred. With capitalism, which constitutes the 
economic structure of modern society, the idea of efficiency 
and skillfulness has been regarded as the most significant 
moral virtues in the intellectual sense. The sense of relative 
security and belonging provided to the individual by the 
traditional social structure has eroded (Fromm, 2011). There is 
no natural and definite fixed place allocated in the economic 
and social order; the individual is left alone in modern society. 
Everything has become dependent on his/her effort of the 
individual, not the security provided by his/her traditional 
position. Everyone is a potential rival in modern society. 
Consequently, a person’s relationship with the people in 
society is an enemy and foreign relationship (Bauman, 2014). 
Although individuals of this society are in a distant and 
competitive relationship with each other in daily life, the 
consciousness of “we” is established differently. 


We consciousness is a contract that governs social 
relations. The newcomer to this society is not included in us; 
the newcomer represents an uncertainty against we 
consciousness and is perceived as foreign. As newcomers to 


society represent social uncertainty in this modern order 
where competition is established, a source of concern is also 
an instrument of resentment as they are regarded as rivals in 
that society without being included in the contract, resulting 
from “we” consciousness. For the newcomer to be included in 
“we” consciousness, it is necessary to include him/her socially 
in everyday life. If this cannot be overcome healthily, it will 
bring competitiveness and conflict against the newcomer 
perceived as foreign. Competitiveness and dominance target 
the source of disturbance in the modern individual; this 
prevents the individual from feeling worried and insecure. 
(Hermann, 2019). Competition and dominance are combined 
with a low tolerance level in the individual (Hermann, 2019). 
Low tolerance makes the individual intolerant of others who 
are not like him/her. The inclusion of the foreigner by society 
implies psychological resilience. Psychological resilience is a 
personality-based tendency that turns uncertainty and stress 
in its favor and increases tolerance in social relationships. In 
this context, the study’s purpose searches the xenophobic 
ideas and attitudes against 4 million immigrants living under 
different legal statuses in Turkish society in the weakness of 
psychological resilience, also serving as the social resistance. 


It is the advanced version presented as a summary at the International Symposium “Global Migration Phenomenon” With Its Security, Economic, 


Social, Political and Cultural Dimensions. 


Copyright © 2022 by Author/s and Licensed by Veritas Publications Ltd., UK. This is an open access article distributed under the Creative Commons Attribution License which 
permits unrestricted use, distribution, and reproduction in any medium, provided the original work is properly cited. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 


Syrians Under “Temporary Protection” in Turkey and 
Turkish Society 


Turkey is one of the top countries that Syrian citizens 
immigrate due to the civil war that began in March 2011 in 
Syria. The number of Syrians under temporary protection 
status in Turkey is equal to 3 million 600 thousands and 710, 
according to the numbers issued in July 2020 (Refugees 
Association, 2020). In a study conducted about the young 
Syrians living under temporary protection status, the young 
people believe that they are experiencing social exclusion 
patterns in the public sphere, and it is related to the fact that 
they are “Syrian” (Sunata, 2019). One of the social exclusion 
patterns discussed is the perception that they cannot rent a 
house because they are Syrian, they are harassed, they are not 
taken care of in official offices, they are not enrolled in schools, 
they are excluded from school, they are maltreated at work, 
and that they work in more inferior conditions than Turkish 
citizens (Sunata, 2019). Several studies have also proved the 
Syrian community’s social exclusion patterns; while 4 out of 
10 Turkish citizens approve of neighbor or friendship relations 
with Syrians in the same neighborhood, 1 out of 10 people 
approve to share the same house or family (KONDA, 2016). 
According to another study investigating the dimension of 
social exclusion in their daily lives, Syrians believe that they 
encounter discriminatory and insulting language in the public 
sphere. Hence, they feel that they are stigmatized 
continuously in their daily lives (Kucuksen, 2017). Turkish 
society’s perception of cultural similarity with Syrians is 
declining, and social distance is gradually increasing; the 
citizens distance themselves from living together with Syrians 
(Erdogan, 2020). Recent studies indicate that this problem is 
becoming more critical. In the survey conducted by Istanpol in 
2020, participated by Turkish citizens, 62% of the participants 
declared that they encountered Syrians in public places, 17% 
lived in the same building, and 78% did not communicate with 
Syrians. All participants affirmed that they consider Syrians as 
the third most significant problem of istanbul (Istanpol, 2020). 


Turkish society was determined to avoid constant social 
contact with the Syrian community under temporary 
protection (Istanpol, 2020). Based on these studies’ results, it 
is evaluated that Syrians are not involved in society, and there 
is a lack of harmony between the Syrian community and the 
Turkish community. This discrepancy is based on the fact that 
Turkish society does not include Syrians under temporary 
protection status in the “we” consciousness. In this context, 
the Turkish society’s behaviors of avoiding constant social 
interaction with the Syrian community in their daily life 
practices, not comprehending any cultural affinity; 
perceptions of social distance can also be considered as a 
failure of the social cohesion programs carried out through 
various non-governmental organizations and governmental 
institutions between the host and the guest community. 
Hence, seeking the Turkish society’s xenophobic attitudes and 
thoughts towards immigrants in their psychological resilience 
will help understand this issue. Developing social programs 
based on psychological resilience will be essential in 
preventing the increasing xenophobia against immigrants 


representing over 4 million Syrians 
protection status. 


under temporary 


Xenophobia and Psychological Resilience 


Modern social theory creates a separate group of people 
who live in peace with each other, as in traditional community 
theory, this time is not fundamentally connected, contrary to 
traditional theory. While they continue together despite 
everything that separates the traditional from each other, the 
modern one remains separate despite everything that connects 
each other (Tonnies, 2019). The period described as modernity 
led to many contradictions. Laws, patterns, and rules that 
people can voluntarily obey and consider as reliable have 
decreased (Balandier, 2018). The sense of belonging that 
feudal communities offer to individuals has become 
meaningless for modern society. This period takes the idea 
that the individual’s position in society is defined by external 
influences, as in medieval philosophy, and substitutes the idea 
of self-management in which the human determines his/her 
destiny. Consequently, the individual cannot blame anyone for 
the misery, s/he cannot blame the failure on anything other 
than his/her slackness and laziness, and is always in a position 
to seek no remedy other than striving harder (Bauman, 2017). 
Modernity also always encourages the individual to compete 
and struggle to avoid uncertainty and insecurity. In this 
society, “we” consciousness is created by society members 
through mutual relations, behaviors, and values (Mupotsa and 
Kreutzfeldt, 2016). At the same time, modern society seeks to 
establish its internal reference system by categorizing its 
members into “us” and “them”, and the sum of attributes 
considered to be ordinary and natural for the members of each 
category establishes what constitutes “us”. In other words, 
these qualities determine the categories of people likely to be 
encountered in the social issues they point out and strive to 
overcome the uncertainty inherent in modern society 
(Goffman, 2014). 


When we meet a foreigner, it is possible to predict his/her 
social identity in advance. The foreigner is the indeterminate 
one that is not included in our category. Accordingly, in such 
a society, every individual who is not in the usual interaction 
process and practice is a candidate to be seen as “them”, in 
other words, as a foreigner (Rutherford, 2007). The vast 
majority of xenophobia is based on ethnic differences, in other 
words, racism (Harcourt, 2009; Nyamnjoh, 2010). Hostility is 
defended by the perpetrator who feeds this feeling, without 
exception, based on group differences (Allport, 2016). This 
situation leads to the concept of psychological resilience. 


Psychologically resilient people are considered to evaluate 
potentially stressful events differently than  non- 
psychologically resilient people and are more resistant to the 
possibly damaging effects of stress (Sinclair & Tetrick, 2000). 
In this context, it is reasonable to comprehend psychological 
resilience in society as a function that prevents xenophobia 
and, consequently, increases society’s social inclusion 
capacity. This concept is a personality-based tendency to 
reduce stressful life events and includes optimistic cognitive 
evaluations and deterministic coping actions. Psychological 
resilience serves a beneficial function; commitment, control, 
and challenge determine an individual’s perceptions of 
himself/herself and his/her interaction with the environment. 
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Hence, resilience has common grounds with several 
theoretical factors on mental health (Maddi and Khoshaba, 
1994). 


Xenophobia is a negative prejudice against the stranger 
and is associated with mental health. Consequently, 
xenophobia is closely related to social, mental health, and 
factors affecting migrants’ social inclusion. In this respect, the 
weakness of psychological resilience helps to explain 
xenophobia. Psychological resilience attitudes as a whole 
structure how the individual thinks about their interactions 
with the world they live in and provide motivation to surmount 
challenging things they encounter in life (Maddi, 2002). 


The separation of the concept of resilience into three sub- 
dimensions causes some concerns. Most importantly, the 
combination of different dimensions in one concept, 
psychological resilience, leads to a significant loss of 
information to explain how resilience relates to other 
structures (Sinclair and Tetrick, 2000). Hence, in this study, 
sub-dimensions of psychological resilience were taken as a 
reference and compared with xenophobia in order to 
thoroughly understand the relationship. 


Commitment 


Among people under stress, those who feel attached in 
various areas of their lives remain healthier than those who are 
alienated. People with powerful self-commitment have a belief 
system that minimizes the perceived threat of any stressful life 
event. This factor’s high level provides an accurate assessment 
of the threat posed by a particular life situation. The 
commitment factor prevents the individual from avoiding 
establishing a social relationship with other people when faced 
with a stressful environment (Kobasa, 1979). From this 
perspective, it is considered to play an essential role in 
explaining xenophobic attitudes and thoughts. 


People with high commitment find themselves and their 
environment interesting and valuable (Sinclair and Tetrick, 
2000). Attached people can find things that satisfy their 
curiosity in everything (Isik, 2016; Sinclair and Tetrick, 2000). 
People with high commitment rely on themselves to transform 
everything they experience into something interesting and 
essential rather than alienating it (Maddi and Khoshaba, 1994). 
People with low commitment are not interested in other 
people, events, and things (Maddi, 2002). People with low 
commitment pull back and isolate themselves in the face of 
this situation instead of interacting with their environment 
(Maddi et al., 2006). The absence or lack of feelings, thoughts, 
and behaviors represented by commitment in society prepares 
the ground for developing xenophobic attitudes and thoughts. 


Challenge 


Among people under stress, those who consider changing 
a challenge remain healthier than those who perceive change 
as a threat. People who think positively about transformation 
are catalysts of change in their entourage and have experience 
in responding to unexpected situations. People who perceive 
change as a challenge tend to be cognitively flexible as they 
value life full of interesting experiences, and they comprehend 
what resources to use to help them cope with stress. In this 
way, they can adequately evaluate the threats they encounter 
(Kobasa, 1979). 


The challenge signifies the belief that change is a natural 
part of everyday life (Isik, 2016). The reason why people with a 
high level of challenge factor perceive the change as 
promoting development is their belief that they can rearrange 
their situations (Isik, 2016). People with a high challenge 
factor add meaning by learning rather than choosing and 
spending their lives easy, comfortable, and safe (Maddi, 1990; 
Sinclair and Tetrick, 2000). People with a strong level of 
challenge do not believe they have a right to easily acquired 
safety and comfort. They perceive change as a natural process 
and opportunity through both positive and negative 
experiences (Maddi et al., 2006). 


Control 


Control increases the stress resistance by ensuring the 
likelihood of events occurring as a natural consequence of 
one’s actions and thus not perceiving the stranger as 
unexpected and devastating experiences (Kobasa et al., 1982). 
Control is the search for interpretation and analysis in the face 
of stressful events fronted by an individual. In terms of coping, 
the control factor leads to actions directed at turning events 
into something consistent with an ongoing life plan (Kobasa et 
al., 1982). Control is also responsible for developing a 
comprehensive and varied repertoire of responses to stress, 
and the presence of a sense of control in the individual makes 
the most dangerous conditions s/he faces (Kobasa et al., 1982). 
People with essential control levels believe that they can 
influence what happens around them by making an effort 
(Maddi, 1990; Sinclair and Tetrick, 2000). Among people under 
stress, those who have a high level of control always remain 
healthy against those who feel powerless in the face of external 
forces no matter what happens in their lives. A highly stressed 
but healthy person is considered to have three different 
abilities: 

1. having control of decision making or the ability to 

autonomously choose between various modes of action 
to address stress, 


2. having the ability to cognitive control or to interpret, 
evaluate and incorporate various stressful events into 
an ongoing life plan and thus deactivate their shocking 
effects, and 


3. coping skills or are deemed to have appropriate 
responses to stress developed through a characteristic 
motivation to achieve resolution of all stressful 
situations. 


People with a low level of control but a high level of stress 
are nihilistic, and their motivation for success is low (Kobasa, 
1979). This increasing xenophobia and racism that develops 
accordingly cause vulnerability and abuse for those labeled as 
foreigners in that society. With a comprehensive perspective, 
xenophobia prevents human equality, social justice, and social 
cohesion (Crush and Ramachandran, 2009). From this 
perspective, understanding from a psychological perspective 
of growing xenophobia in Turkey can play a guiding role in 
planning social cohesion programs between host and host 
communities. 
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Table 1. Socio-demographic frequency analysis of participants 


Variable Value N % 
eae Female 247 42.3 
Male 337 57.7 
. Single 404 69.2 
vane Married 180 30.8 
Employed 244 41.8 
Employment status Not working 300 51.4 
Unemployed 40 6.8 
Between 18-25 years old 264 45.2 
Between 26-30 years old 71 12.2 

Between 31-35 years old 50 8.6 

Age category Between 36-40 years old 51 8.7 
Between 41-45 years old 45 7.7 

Between 46-50 years old 37 6.3 
51 years and older 66 11.3 

High school graduate 47 8.0 
University student 244 41.8 
Educational level University graduate 172 29.5 
Postgraduate student 58 9.9 
Postgraduate degree 63 10.8 
Between 0-2,324 TL 301 51.5 
Monthly icone Between 2,325-4,999 TL 127 21.7 
Between 5,000-7,228 TL 115 19.7 

7,229 TL and above Al 7.0 


Note. TL: Turkish Lira 


RESEARCH AND METHOD 


Research Problem 


The aim of the study is to investigate the source of the 
failure of psychological resilience to serve as the resistance for 
the increasing xenophobic opinions and attitudes in Turkish 
society against more than 4 million immigrants, living under 
different legal status in Turkey. 


Duration of the Study 


This study started in February 2020 and was completed in 
June 2020. The article was written in September 2020. 


Limitations of the Study 


This study has three limitations. 


1. Many people have migrated to Turkey for various 
reasons and live under various legal statuses. The term 
‘immigrant’ has been preferred for these people in 
order to prevent confusion. 


2. In this study, the immigrants constitute Turkish 
society’s perceptions of living in Istanbul towards 
Syrians under temporary protection status. 


3. In this research, the resistance function of psychosocial 
resilience signifies a situation where the level of 
xenophobia decreases in the face of each factor 
mentioned, while the commitment, control, and 
challenge factors increase. 


Research Hypotheses 


This study has one hypothesis, as follows: In Turkish 
society living in Istanbul, psychological resilience does not 
function as resistance against xenophobia. 


Research Method, Measurement Tools, Universe, and 
Sampling 


Psychological and sociodemographic scales were applied to 
the participants through google questionnaires. The research 
sample consists of a total of 584 randomly selected 
participants, 247 women and 337 men, between the ages of 18- 
75. Table 1 shows socio-demographic frequency analysis of 
participants. The universe of the research is the city of 
Istanbul. The sample size was determined with a 95% 
confidence interval and a 5% margin of error. This study was 
carried out utilizing the survey technique via internet-based 
google forms. SPSS and JASP programs analyzed the study data 
of 584 people. Regression analysis and mediator variable 
analysis were used as analysis methods. 


Measurement Tools 
Personal information form 


The researcher prepared this form as a data collection tool 
to collect information about the participants’ socio-cultural 
and demographic characteristics. 


Xenophobia scale 


The xenophobia scale used in this study was developed by 
van der Veer et al. (2011). The original xenophobia scale 
consists of 14 items and is 6-point Likert type. Turkish validity 
and reliability studies have been conducted at national level 
(Ozmete et al., 2018). The lowest score that can be obtained 
from the scale is 11, the highest score is 66, and a more 
significant score means that the risk of xenophobia increases. 
Cronbach alpha value is .876. 


Psychological resilience scale 


This scale was developed by Kobasa (1979). Isik (2016) 
carried out the development, validity, and reliability study of 
the Turkish form. Psychological resilience scale consists of 21 
items and three sub-dimensions. These dimensions have been 
named as the commitment, control, and challenge following 
the literature. The three-factor structure of the scale was 
confirmed by confirmatory factor analysis. Also, the 
differences between the means of the 27% lower and upper 
groups in the scale items were significant. The Cronbach alpha 
value for the entire scale was found to be between .62 and .74 
(sik, 2016). 


Reliability Analysis 


Cronbach’s alpha and KMO values, which were obtained 
with the answers given to the xenophobia scale by the 
participants in the study, are.923 and .942, respectively. 
Cronbach’s alpha and KMO values in general of the 
psychological resilience scale are .835 and .887, respectively. 
Cronbach’s alpha and KMO values of the commitment factor 
among the sub-dimensions are .698 and .763, respectively. The 
Cronbach’s alpha and KMO value of the challenge factor are 
.794 and .846, respectively. The Cronbach’s alpha and KMO 
value of the control factor are .641 and .730, respectively. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the xenophobia scale Table 4. Regression analysis 
N Min. Max. Mean SD Coefficients 
Xenophobia total 581 11.00 66.00 46.2272 11.40856 Unstandardized Standardized 
Valid N (listwise) 38 1 Model coefficients _ coefficients ‘ ae 
Note. SD: Standard deviation Std. 
Beta 
error 
Table 3. Descriptive statistics of the factors of the Aeonstany) aoe eh fae 
<och ological texiiancesrdls facl_challenge 3.323 1.106 158 3.006 .003 
Eeyes fac2 commitment -2,765  .745 =178  -3.711 .000 
Hi is, _ Mee Eee ____ 88 fac3_control 3.531 1.127 149 3.133.002 
facl_challenge 584 1.00 5.00 4.1370  .54226 Beventcainneic: Xenor habia anal - - - 
fac2 commitment 584 1.25. 5.00 3.5569 73292 ' PN se 
fac3_control 584 1.60 5.00 3.6466 .48087 
Valid N (listwise) 584 studies on this subject shed light on the subject. In 2014, a 
Note. SD: Standard deviation study measuring the perception of the Turkish community 
against Syrians indicated that 72.2% of citizens in Turkey 
regarded them as “our guests, our religious fellows, people 
escaping from oppression” (Erdogan, 2014). However, as time 
FINDINGS AND COMMENTS 


3 out of 584 participants did not answer the xenophobia 
scale. The mean xenophobia scale of 581 respondents was 
determined as 46.22. Table 2 depicts the descriptive statistics 
of the xenophobia scale. The descriptive statistics of the 
psychological resilience sub-dimension of the participants are 
presented in Table 3. 


Findings and Comments on the Investigation of the 
Relationship Between Psychological Resilience Sub- 
Dimensions and Xenophobia 


In terms of the relationship between resilience sub- 
dimensions and xenophobia, it has been determined that the 
dependent variable is xenophobia; the independent variable is 
the dimensions of commitment, challenge, and control, it was 
examined by the regression analysis method that p<.05 was 
considered significant (Table 4). 


The resistance function of psychosocial resilience signifies 
a situation where the level of xenophobia decreases in the face 
of each factor mentioned, while the commitment, control, and 
challenge factors increase. In this study, the increase in 
challenge and control also increase xenophobia, while the 
increased commitment decreases xenophobia. Two of the 
three factors that should reduce xenophobia increase 
xenophobia; this situation points to a problem. The common 
theme of the two factors mentioned is the effort to resolve 
uncertain and worrying situations. People with a high level of 
control seek to interpret and resolve stressful events they 
encounter. People with a strong challenge factor have 
experience in responding to unexpected situations. There may 
be many reasons for this result, but the main reason in this 
study is considered to be the migration management that 
started with the 2011 Syrian Civil War. The Turkish 
government has stated that Syrians have been guests for a long 
time and will return to their country (bianet, 2018; DW, 2018; 
Hurriyet, 2014; NTV, 2012). This discourse built on temporary 
status has been accepted by Turkish society (KONDA, 2016). 
Nevertheless, as time progressed, it was perceived in the public 
opinion that Syrians became permanent (Cumhuriyet, 2018). 


Although this discourse, built based on temporary status, 
provided successful results in the first years, it generated 
various problems in the following years. Various academic 


progresses and the permanence tendency in the field 
increases, the perceptions against the Syrians have started to 
change in Turkish society. The study published by Istanpol in 
2019 showed that the Syrians became “one of Turkey’s most 
important problem” in Turkey (Istanpol, 2019). In Erdogan’s 
(2019) study published in 2019, it was stated that the Turkish 
society believed that Syrians would return, and when this 
belief disappeared, reactions exaggerated. Turkish society’s 
tendency to think that Syrians are no longer victims of war is 
getting stronger (Istanpol, 2020). 


The social acceptance established on temporary status and 
Syrians’ increasing permanence tendency under temporary 
protection status signifies two different Turkish society 
perceptions, which leads to a contradiction. While the 
challenge and control factors increase, at the same time 
increasing xenophobia should be considered as a 
rationalization effort in the context of cognitive conflict 
(Aronson, 1969). The experience of Turkish society with 
Syrians is based on “guest” perception; the permanence of 
Syrians is a new experience. This cognitive contradiction 
increases xenophobia. At the same time, this prevents 
resilience from acting as a resistance against xenophobia. This 
increase in xenophobia in cognitive conflict is the cause of 
xenophobic attitudes and thoughts in society. 


A new migration management paradigm in line with the 
reality in the field is necessary for Turkish society and Syrians 
under temporary protection to create a life together. This will 
also strengthen the potential of Turkish society and 
immigrants to live together. In this context, it is evaluated that 
the xenophobic tendencies in Turkish society will also 
decrease. The data providing this inference is the decrease in 
xenophobia, while the commitment factor increases. People 
with low commitment pull back and isolate themselves in the 
face of this situation instead of interacting with their 
environment (Maddi et al., 2006). In this context, the tendency 
of Turkish society to socially interact with immigrants is 
strong. Analysis of mediator variables was conducted to prove 
the strength of this trend. In the analysis showing the 
commitment factor in Table 5 is the mediator variable; the 
combined effect of mediating variable and independent 
variables decreases xenophobia. It has also been observed that 
resilience can potentially act as resistance. 
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Table 5. Mediator variable analysis indirect effects 


95% confidence interval 


Estimate _Std. error z-value p-value Lower Upper 
fac3_control _— fac2. commitment — XenophobiaTotal 0.427 0.207 -2.064 0.039 -0.833 -0.022 
facl_ challenge — fac2. commitment — XenophobiaTotal — -1.780 0.502 -3.547 <.001 -2.763 -0.797 
Note. Delta method standard errors, normal theory confidence intervals, ML estimator 
Commitment is the tendency to interact socially. This RERERENCES 


tendency is strong in Turkish society against xenophobia. The 
mediator variable’s effect, together with the independent 
variables, decreases xenophobia by -0.427 and -1.780 points, 
respectively. This situation also represents a potential for 
Syrians under temporary protection and Turkish society to live 
together. The obstacle to this potential is the result of failed 
migration management. This result creates cognitive 
contradiction and strengthens xenophobic attitudes and 
thoughts in society. The result of this study shows that Turkish 
society has a high potential to live with immigrants. The 
realization of this potential depends on the migration 
management paradigm in line with the field’s reality. Non- 
governmental organizations, academicians and policy makers 
will be needed more than ever to implement this paradigm. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This study concludes that resilience does not function as 
resistance against xenophobia. The fact that resilience does 
not function as resistance against xenophobia is a result of 
cognitive conflict. This is represented by the relationship 
between the independent variables of challenge and control 
factors and the dependent variable xenophobia. The 
experience of Turkish society with Syrians is based on “guest” 
perception. The permanence of Syrians is a new experience. 
This experience leads to a cognitive conflict. This 
contradiction is the result of the migration management built 
based on temporary status, which is contrary to reality. 


Xenophobic attitudes and thoughts in Turkish society are 
a consequence of cognitive conflict. A new, sustainable, 
consistent migration management paradigm is required to 
build Turkish society and immigrants’ coexistence. Turkish 
society’s potential to live with immigrants is strong, but 
current migration management reduces this potential. This 
inference is based on the fact that as the challenge and control 
factors rise, xenophobia increases, while the commitment 
factor decreases xenophobia. In this context, Turkish society 
and Syrians under temporary protection have a high potential 
to live together. Nevertheless, the transformation mentioned 
in migration management must be experienced to achieve this. 
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